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AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE LIBRARY 
Arkansas State Department of Education 


Heloise Griffon, Librarian 


The film, slidefilm, transcription and other audio-visual aids are 
playing an increasingly important role in classroom instruction. The ex- 
tensive use of the film during World War II is indicative of the growing 
cognizance of this medium of communication for informational and train- 
ing purposes. Another indication of the recognization of this aid as a 
vital part of our educational system is the organization of audio-visual 
programs as a part of the state department of education. A third indi- 
cation is that our larger school systems are establishing film and slide- 
film libraries of basic teaching materials. 


The Arkansas State Department of Education is now making these 
teaching tools available on a free loan basis to all public schools and col- 
leges in the state through the Division of Instruction, Audio-Visual Ser- 
vice. Arkansas schools are taking advantage of the opportunity to use 
these instructional materials. This is evidenced by booking and shipping 
records of the Audio-Visual Service Library in its first year of operation. 
During the first two weeks of March, 876 titles were shipped and 1,047 ad- 
vanced bookings were confirmed. These materials are now being used by 
some 319 schools and colleges in the state. The demand for these tools is 
increasing in the schools using the service and more are enrolling weekly. 


How does the Audio-Visual Library operate? If we take a look into 
the library we see that it is organized on a similar basis as our public 
and school libraries. All materials are given an accession number and are 
recorded in an accession book when they are received. A call number is 
assigned and material is catalogued and entered in an alphabetical and 
numerical card file. The main card, which comprises the alphabetical file, 
carries such information as call number, title, producer, distributor, length, 
black and white or color, grade level, price, date of purchase, and brief 
description of content. Since any one title may be used in several subjects, 
the content of each aid is carefully studied and notation made of the vari- 
ous curricula areas for which it may be best suited. This is later put in a 
subject classification index to assist users in the selection of materials. 


Because of the characteristics of the film, slidefilm and other audio- 
visual aids, the processing differs from that used in books, pamphlets, 
magazines and ephemeral material. The procedure of processing new ma- 
terial naturally depends upon the type. Each film and slidefilm is in- 
spected upon receipt and given a treatment to preserve the life of the 
material. Leaders and trailers with title and call number are mounted in 
proper place on each film. All material is inspected after each time used. 
This places film damage, and assures the next user that the film is in good 
condition for projection. A record on condition is made after each inspec- 
tion, and this file forms a cumulative life record of each print. 


The booking system is set up on visible cards for a period of two 
years. This is an alphabetical file including all titles and duplicate titles. 
In addition to the calendar year this card carries such information as title, 
producer, length, black and white color, grade level, and subject areas. 
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Requests are checked with the booker and reserved if not previously booked 
to another user. A four copy report is made of each booking—the con- 
firmation, which is returned to the user, shipping ticket, utilization or 
user report, and the fourth copy forms a numerical record for the Audio- 
Visual Library. The shipping ticket and utilization form are filed togeth- 
er under shipping date. When shipments are made the utilization copy is 
forwarded to the _user and shipping ticket is filed under the date the ma- 
terial is to be returned. When the material is returned, this ticket is pulled 
and transferred to the school file. All users are requested to fill out a util- 
ization report which is filed by title and serves as the basis of statistical 
records on usage. 


Material is usually booked for two or three days, and these dates are 
shown on the confirmation. Thus, the borrower knows the exact dates the 
material will be in his school. Sufficient time is allowed in shipping so 
that materials arrive on the day before the first use date. This is to assure 
delivery to schools on the scheduled date and to permit the instructor time 
to preview and make notes or preparation for class use. All materials 
should be returned the day following the last due date. The booking sched- 
ule allows time for the transportation and inspection before the next ship- 
ment. A shipment delayed in mail or failure of borrower to return on time 
often necessitates cancellation to the next user. 


The first step in the use of audio-visual materials is selection. Select- 
ion should be made and requests turned in as far in advance as possible. 
This may be for a semester or an entire school year. Long-term planning 
permits greater opportunity for securing the materials when needed, and 
allows sufficient time for class preparation. Spot bookings have not prov- 
en satisfactory because in most instances materials are not available on 
short notice. New titles may be booked when they are announced and ad- 
ditional material requested as the need arises. 


More and more schools are appointing audio-visual coordinators to su- 
pervise ordering and distributing materials within the school system. Such a 
program will greatly expedite the use of these tools and permit optimum 
utilization. To illustrate, let us assume that each teacher orders materials. 
The fifth grade teacher is studying a unit on seasons, and uses the film, 
SPRING ON THE FARM. At the time the second grade teacher is study- 
ing a unit on farm life, and wants to use the same film. A coordinated pro- 
gram will inform all teachers of the time that particular title is scheduled 
and one print may be used by both teachers during the time the film is 
booked for that school if it suits grade level and unit under study. 


The Audio-Visual Library has many problems in the selection and 
distribution of these materials. The school administrator and teacher face 
problems in utilization and getting materials when needed. The Audio- 
Visual Library can give better service, and schools can do a Vetter job of 
teaching if we recognize and understand these problems and work them 
out together. 
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STATE BOARD OF HEALTH LIBRARY 


Mrs. Helen Elrod, Librarian 


Early in 1946, the State Board of 
Health recognized the need for or- 
ganizing their collections of books 
and visual aids and through the 
American Library Association 
secured a professionally trained 
librarian. 

When the librarian assumed her 
duties in April 1946, she found col- 
lections of books in every office 
with no index or other indication 
of what was available. These col- 
lections were assembled in so far 
as space would permit, accessioned, 
catalogued and otherwise processed 
to form the nucleus of a reference 
library. 

The library organization was be- 
gun with the book collection, then 
the films, and finally periodicals, 
slides and other visual aids. Pro- 
cedures for the loan of all these 
materials, record forms, and rou- 
tines were established and clerical 
help trained as the organization 
progressed. 

The library is developing into a 
basic reference collection in the 
central office at Little Rock with 
small collections in the local offices 
of every County Health Depart- 
ment. All books are processed in 
the central library and _ records 
maintained there. 


The book collection covers all 
phases of public health work. Each 
division head approves selection of 
books in his field but all orders are 
handled by the librarian. From a 
total of less than 300 books, the 
collection has now grown to almost 
1,600 volumes. The binding of 
periodicals for future reference 
work has been begun with 150 
volumes already completed. 

Films have also been processed, 
re-conditioned and indexed. Cata- 
logs divided into the major health 
fields and giving short annotations 
on each title have been issued. Dur- 
ing the past year the collection of 
approximately 80 titles was very 
active, a total of over 900 programs 
being served. Since each film loan 
requires a minimum loan period of 
one week to allow for transporta- 
tion, this is a very gratifying use. 

Equipment for the projection of 
films, slides and film strips has 
been provided for local health units 
as well as the central office. Rec- 
ords and maintenance are the re- 
sponsibility of the library. 

The library has made visible 
progress. It is hoped that the fu- 
ture will continue to show develop- 
ment in size and service. 
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WAR OR PEACE—THE WATCHWORD IS—SERVICE 


Mary D. Hudgins! 


There have been no major 
changes in policy in converting the 
army library from a war to a peace 
time basis. 
shifted a bit. A few goals have 
slipped out of the picture. Others 
have taken their places. But, as 
with other libraries, essentials are 
pretty much the same—serving the 
needs of its users—broadly and 
with understanding. 

It is helping men to develop bet- 
ter skills in the plan of an army of 
experts. It is cooperating with 
those trying to fill requirements 
for diplomas or certificates in sec- 
ondary schools. It makes its re- 
sources instantly available to those 
enrolled in USAFI or college cor- 
respondence courses. 

It serves the medical department 
in efforts to quicken a feeling of 
self-assurance in men handicapped 
by war trauma—helping them to 
develop new skills and re-establish 
old ones. It is proving a source of 
information for those eager to 
know richer participation in cul- 
tural and socio-economic life in 
their communities. 


Emphasis has been 


And never for an instant does 
it forget that there is a very real 
place for recreational reading, no 
matter how far into the realm of 
“escape literature” it may occa- 
sionally drift. It recognizes the 
co-need for texts on refrigeration 
and Tarzan tales—world economics 
and Dahl cartoons—Huxley and 
Faith Baldwin. 

As the bookmobile still rolls, so 
rolls the book truck to bed patients. 
As high school, college and trade 
school libraries cater to the needs 
of their students, so a Post library 
serves its patrons. In like manner 
does the medical library (a medical 
school library in miniature) coop- 
erate with the research require- 
ments of the hospital staff. 

Just like any other library, the 
army library is doing its best to 
touch and enrich the lives of its 
users in as many fields as possible. 
That’s what makes it a library. 


1 Mary D. Hudgins, Post-Medical Librar- 
ian, Army & Navy General Hospital, 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas. 
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SICK MEN ONLY 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS 


by 


Georgia R. Trammell 
Chief Librarian 


The motto of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, “Service second to 
none,” extends into the Library 
Service which is a division of Spe- 
cial Services, the morale building 
part of the hospital program. Plans, 
aims and policies are determined 
by Central Office and supervised 
by Branch Office personnel. The 
field librarians at the one-hundred- 
and-twenty-six station hospitals 
“carry the ball” and that is where 
the real fun comes in, working so 
closely with so many kinds and 
types of people with every con- 
ceivable background and interest— 
patients, medical personnel, civil 
service employees, and others. 

Like all hospital service, the li- 
brary service centers around the 
patients and their needs and serves 
them directly in their own General 
or Patients’ Library, and indirect- 
ly, in the Medical Library which is 
used by the Medical Staff. The lat- 
ter is located in the main hospital 
and is available and open at all 
times to the doctors, nurses, den- 
tists, pharmacists, laboratorians, 
roentgenologists, and others. It 
contains about six-hundred books 
and more than one-hundred jour- 
nals. No money or planning has 
been spared in obtaining the best 
and latest medical material pub- 
lished anywhere. The inter-library 
loan system is used very exten- 
sively here; local resources are ex- 
hausted first, then the Branch and 
Central Offices are contacted; they 
are able to furnish material nation- 
ally and internationally; their sys- 
tem has been so well organized and 


planned, and the co-operation of 
medical schools, colleges, univer- 
sites, and other libraries is so fine. 

Our particular hospital is classed 
as a GM&S (General Medical and 
Surgical) and treats patients of all 
types; therefore, reading interests 
of the General Library are quite 
similar to that of local communi- 
ties or city and public libraries. Ex- 
ceptions are that all are men, and 
too, this is what is called a “con- 
trolled community;” reading is 
planned or prescribed for the ill 
who are encouraged to read for 
health. 

The service has therapeutic value 
in creating a mental attitude 
among patients which makes for 
better hospital adjustments and 
quicker recovery; it gives them a 
chance to look away from them- 
selves and their own troubles. All 
the wealth of material now writ- 
ten on psychology and psychiatry 
for the layman tells us that man is 
body, mind, and spirit—in treating 
one, the others must, of necessity, 
be treated also. Improvement of 
one means improvement of the 
others, other things being equal. 
Experience has proved that the 
hospital which best helps its pa- 
tients is the hospital which not 
only dresses wounds and cares for 
the sick, but provides comfort for 
the mind as well. A noted doctor 
has said, ““Nothing will comfort the 
mind and give pleasure like a good 
book, carefully selected by a person 
who knows how.” 

The motto of all librarians, “the 
right book for the right person at 
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the right time,” is even more im- 
portant here than in other libraries. 
The librarian must know much 
about those whom she serves, and 
she must know her book stock, be- 
cause “the best book in the library 
is that which best suits the individ- 
ual’s need.” She must bring read- 
er and reading together as they are 
ready for each other. These men 
patients are veterans of the last 
three wars. Those of the first two 
are adjusted to civilian life, but are 
ill. Those of the last have been 
uprooted for several years; they 
are not yet adjusted to civilian life, 
and they too are ill. All of them 
must now turn to the “fight to 
live;’’ books and periodicals can be 
used in various ways to make that 
fight easier. 

Quite often these fellows face 
great crises; their whole lives must 
be changed since they are no longer 
able to continue as before, physical- 
ly, mentally, or emotionally. This 
adjustment to an entirely new 
existence is not always easy. May- 
be a man has to learn a new job 
or enter a new profession and he 
is one of the older ones with a siz- 
able family dependent upon his 
ability to provide substantially for 
them; or, perhaps, he is younger 
and must learn to live a quiet life 
of systematic routine, whereas, be- 
fore he had been one of those to 
whom activity and exciting adven- 
ture with plenty of night life meant 
living. It may be that a man must 
make one hand or one foot do what 
two had done before, or, he must 
learn to live happily with a chronic 
condition that painfully lingers— 
oh, there are innumerable adjust- 
ments they have to make; they 
must not only learn to “take it” 
but they must learn to “like it” 
too, if they become the well-ad- 
justed civilians they should. 

Many people have found that 
reading the right philosophy or 
study at the opportune time meant 
the difference in facing inevitables 
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with courage and victory, or dis- 
couragement and defeat. When 
Hitler decided to change the world, 
one of the first things he did was 
to burn the books! What better 
proof that reading effects think- 
ing, and “as a man thinketh, so is 
he.” The library helps in mental 
and emotional adjustment by pro- 
viding the best philosophical and 
psychological material printed, be- 
sides all the other fine things that 
advocate and promote the better 
way to live—inspiring biographies, 
travel, history, nature study, etc. 
It points the way for a new kind of 
life and endeavor with its many 
vocational books and printed mat- 
ter, although other departments 
follow through with definite voca- 
tional training ; many patients have 
happily told the librarian that they 
decided on future vocations and 
avocations from their reading done 
while “sweatin-it-out” here. 
Others read to further their edu- 
cation, as our university students 
and those who want to make up for 
lost time. Some desire definite 
technical and informational sub- 
jects, like exact dimensions of a bee 
hive and how to put in plumbing in 
order to save an enormous bill. 
Many require recreation only and 
escape with the shootemups and 
whodunits, just like the majority 
of people everywhere now do. The 
favorites here are the “Perry 
Mason’s” and Zane Grey’s, though 
each and every one shows definite 
individual likes and dislikes of 
authors, and types. Of course, 
there are those who always demand 
picture books, the comics and car- 
toon collections, the “OCS” and 
“Section VIII’ stuff. The demand 
for this latter usually exceeds the 
supply. Like all of us, they want 
current literature—best sellers and 
popular magazines. Out-of-doors 
periodicals are among the most 
popular, but nothing can top the 
demand for the Western story and 
True Detective, unless it is the 
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weekly news and picture numbers. 

About five-thousand books 
chosen by need expressed locally, 
one-hundred-and-seventy-five cur- 
rent periodicals of all popular types, 
and ten daily newspapers of local 
and national interest are available 
at all times, day and night, week- 
ends and holidays, in the main li- 
brary which is located in the Rec- 
reation Building. This is a lovely 
place for the ambulatory patients 
to visit for a change of scene and 
activity. They come on crutches, 
in wheel chairs, or walk (the lucky 
ones) and enjoy this attractive and 
comfortable place. Many express 
appreciation for the colorful furni- 
ture and drapes, the plants in the 
windows, the small radio that may 
be played softly, and the quiet read- 
ing room where they may read, 
study, meditate, or just dream. 

Besides this, there are small li- 
braries in the canteen and also the 
dayrooms and special wards of the 
main hospital. Each has a collec- 
tion of books of different types, 
pocket-books, Armed Services Edi- 
tions, pamphlets, and periodicals; 
all are serviced and changed regu- 
larly to keep them current and of 
fresh interest. 

The bed-patient is the special in- 
terest of the library service; this 
work equals about seventy-five per- 
cent in general medical hospitals. 
He is the one who really sweats-it- 
out within his four walls, too often 
unable to partake of the activities 
given by the Medical Rehabilita- 
tion, Recreation, and other special 
departments. Reading becomes his 
lifesaver and he is always so very 
grateful for any service we are able 
to give, thanking us over and over. 

The librarian contacts all new 
patients to learn of their especial 
and individual needs according to 
their diagnoses, backgrounds, in- 
terests, present and future plans, 
etc. She must know what makes 
each one tick in order to know what 
her service can do to help while he 
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is here waiting for his red light in 
life to turn green. The completely 
disabled read with the book projec- 
tor that flashes pages on the ceil- 
ing, like a movie; classics, bestsell- 
ers, cartoon books, and the Coronet 
magazine are available in these 
special films. Those with eye 
trouble enjoy the literary records 
of stories, poems, and speeches re- 
corded by our best stars of radio 
and screen and played on an ear- 
phone record player which does not 
disturb buddies next door. 


Most patients use the portable 
library that visits each ward regu- 
larly. A book-truck, especially de- 
signed for this work, carries books, 
periodicals, newspapers, and all 
kinds of material very carefully 
selected according to the types and 
kinds of wards and patients to be 
served—heart, orthopedic, surgery, 
T.B., N.P., chest, ete. Since the 
book-truck can carry only a small 
part of what is contained in the 
main library, many ward requests 
must be located and delivered later; 
this is done the same day request- 
ed if at all possible. If such mate- 
rial is not in the main collection, it 
is borrowed on inter-library loan 
from one of our local libraries— 
city, county, or university. The 
co-operation of these librarians is 
very fine indeed. 

The library service is augmented 
by the help of the VAVS (Veterans 
Administration Volunteer Serv- 
ices). Red Cross Gray ladies and 
American Legion Auxiliary ladies 
devote regular time and sincere ef- 
fort to the program. Patients enjoy 
the different people and personali- 
ties, and various types of approach. 
Sick and lonely people often treat- 
ed like “cases,” appreciate the per- 
sonalized, individual service given 
by the librarian and her volun- 
teers who are interested in them 
only as people. However, the ladies 
of the different organizations do 
the many little, thoughtful things 
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that mean so much, things that the 
busy librarian does not always find 
time to do. 

The hospital personnel enjoy this 
fine main library. They have very 
little time to visit the local libraries 
and really appreciate the availabil- 
ity of this so complete collection of 
printed matter that is loaned for 
two weeks and may be renewed if 
there are no other demands for it. 
This is a boon to our busy people 
here who find little entertainment 
offered in this small town. It helps 
them to forget themselves and 
their hospital troubles, too, and 
that is good since it means indirect 
service to the patients whom they 
also serve in some capacity. Of 
course, the patient always comes 
first, but with army and navy sur- 
plus books and sufficient funds, all 
needs have, so far, been cared for. 
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Do you blame the VA librarians 
for thinking their library service is 
the best and most complete to be 
found anywhere? Their job is not 
easy, especially now that they are 
working without sufficient help 
due to a late necessary cut-in-staff, 
but they know their work is worth- 
while and needed and, therefore, 
deserves their best. That and the 
sincere appreciation of all whom 
they serve is wonderful compensa- 
tion for their devotion to duty. Our 
Director, Special Services, St. 
Louis, said that all who continue to 
work in VA hospitals are, or must 
become, missionaries; the librar- 
ians feel this very strongly and 
work zealously to carry out their 
mission of service to the hospitaliz- 
ed veteran who deserves the very 
best, always. 


VERA JESSIE SNOOK 


S. D. Dickinson! 


When life closed for Vera Jessie 
Snook on March 1, a lasting mark 
of her endeavor remained in the 
progress of libraries in Arkansas. 
For twenty-two years she had di- 
rected the Little Rock Public Li- 
brary. Arkansas had no stronger 
advocate for libraries than Miss 
Snook, and she worked vigorously 
for the development of the state- 
wide system. 

In 1926 Miss Snook, well trained 
and experienced, came to Little 
Rock, but she knew little about the 
state. She was a native of Ottawa, 
Illinois, and had received her Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. She had been em- 
ployed first in the Ottawa Public 
Library, and then at the Lincoln 
County Library at Libby, Montana. 
The Little Rock Public Library 
challenged her hardy spirit. Its at- 
tractive building, which a Carnegie 
Corporation grant in 1910 had 


made possible, housed only 38,523 
books. There was not a single 
complete set of Dickens, Mark 
Twain or Kipling in the lot. Finan- 
cial support, depending entirely on 
the mood of the city government, 
was small and uncertain. How- 
ever, the library staff was profes- 
sional. 

Miss Snook set out to create pub- 
lic enthusiasm for the library. She 
was greatly interested in people as 
individuals, and they responded. 
Many patrons made a habit of stop- 
ping by her office to chat with her. 
She helped study clubs select books 
for their programs. When the li- 
brary bought a book that she 
thought a particular patron would 
enjoy, she called him. Miss Snook 


frequently asked the opinion of 


1 Mr. Dickinson is an editorial writer on 
the staff of the ARKANSAS GA- 
ZETTE. 
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professional people when she was 
considering purchasing technical 
material. Within three years the 
book circulation doubled, and the 
collections of general, specialized 
and children’s literature had con- 
siderably increased. She establish- 
ed a memorial collection, and ac- 
quired fine collections of art books, 
Arkansiana and foreign literature. 
Business firms as well as the 
schools were using the library 
daily. 

The growing interest engendered 
by her resulted in the organizing 
of the Citizens’ Library Associa- 
tion which brought supplementary 
funds. But Miss Snook felt that 
library service should operate on 
a sounder basis than gifts provid- 
ed. She played a big part in get- 
ting the amendment made to the 
state constitution which permits 
cities having a population of more 
than 5,000 to levy a tax for library 
purposes. Her activity brought big 
benefits to the whole library sys- 
tem of the state as well as to the 
institution she headed. 

She had urged that the State Li- 
brary Commission be established, 
and when it was created she was 
appointed chairman. Miss Snook 
looked frail and unassuming. But 
politicians found her a giant in pro- 
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tecting and developing libraries. 
When a state politician, without 
the slightest professional qualifica- 
tions, was appointed field worker 
for the State Library Commission, 
Miss Snook was the only member 
who opposed. Her opinion aroused 
the public, and the politician did 
not accept the appointment. 

Twice the Arkansas State Li- 
brary Association elected her presi- 
dent. She served on committees 
of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Her librarianship was of that 
high order which links professional 
services directly with community 
needs, satisfying specialist and 
general reader alike. 

Informality typifies the Little 
Rock Public Library. The home- 
like atmosphere was achieved with- 
out impairing efficient library 
management. Permanent and loan 
exhibits of art are frequently dis- 
played. Many albums of classical 
music are available to be played in 
the library auditorium. During 
the winter guest speakers give pub- 
lic lectures on literature. Vera 
Jessie Snook made this library a 
place where people wanted to come 
to enjoy the arts, and to linger. It 
expressed her own appeal and un- 
derstanding, and the interests of 
the public whom she served. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
January 28 — February 1, 1948 


Pre-Conference Workshop for 
Librarians and Sociologists 


A Joint Committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the 
Rural Sociological Society in co- 
operation with the Library Exten- 
sion Division of the American Li- 
brary Association sponsored a one 
day pre-conference workshop. 

Discussion centered around the 
problems of mutual interest which 


librarians and sociologists could 
best work on together. Informal 
discussions were held in small 
groups, reports were made to the 
total group, and a summary of the 
entire wrokshop completed the con- 
ference. 

It was brought out that rural 
sociologists and librarians could 
co-operate on problems of research 
and promotion. Rural sociologists 
could: 
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1. Make studies for librarians 
which would show the 
amounts certain areas could 
afford for library service in 
relation to the rest of their 
governmental units; 

. Study unserved areas and 
make recommendations as to 
size and type of units to be 
established; 

3. Recommend if trading cen- 
ters, governmental units, size, 
population, assessed valua- 
tion, geographical boundaries 
or other sociological factors 
should be the criteria for 
area to be covered; 


i) 


4. In co-operation with educa- 


tionalists, determine just 

what happens when a com- 

munity has access to a library 
for the first time, and how 
we can develop to advantage 
the effects; 

. Identify the actual needs of 
the rural people; 

6. Study the users of the library 
and determine who they are, 
where they live, what they 
want to read, etc.; 

7. Study leadership which would 
be applicable to libraries; 

8. Develop and apply a system 
of community delineation 
which would be useful in plac- 
ing branches or bookmobile 
stops. 

After the community has been 
surveyed, it is up to the librarian 
to establish means of communica- 
tion through the printed word, 
films, records and other materials 
that will be most effective. The 
rural sociologist is in a position to 
supply us with information which 
we can use to promote better li- 
brary service. 

The objectives were summarized 
by Irving Lieberman, Head of the 
Extension Division, Michigan State 
Library, and Edgar A. Schuler, De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, co-chairmen of the joint 
committee. Robert D. Leigh, di- 


ol 
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rector of the Public Library In- 
quiry, recapitulated and evaluated 
the workshop at the evening ses- 
sion. Some of the recommenda- 
tions were that the Joint Commit- 
tee of librarians and sociologists be 
continued, that they act as a clear- 
ing house for surveys, and promote 
other meetings of this type on a 
regional basis. 


The Midwinter Conference 

Paul North Rice, New York Pub- 

lic Library, presided at the first 
session of the Midwinter Confer- 
ence of the American Library As- 
sociation. Ralph Shaw, Librarian, 
U. S. Department of Agricu!ture, 
presented the report of the Fourth 
Activities Committee. Consider- 
able discussion centered around 
decentralization in order to pro- 
vide participation by more mem- 
bers and more intimate contact be- 
tween the members of the organ- 
ization. The Council voted: 

1. To confirm previous actions 
regarding the points of decen- 
tralization of A. L. A. 

2. That the A. L. A. should at- 
tempt to become an organiza- 
tion through which all librar- 
ians and library interests 
might find representation; 

3. That there should be a single 
membership fee for member- 
ship in the state, regional, and 
national association; . 

4. That the Council is not pre- 
pared at this time to state 
that membership be classified 
and dues assessed according 
to professional status rather 
than merely according to sal- 
ary ; 

5. That the dues _ structure 
should be kept as simple as 
possible ; 

6. That the work of the Execu- 
tive Board and the Council be 
examined in the light of the 
possibilities of closer integra- 
tion; 
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7. (a) That in any pattern of 
organization, we_ shall 
provide for groups of 
subject or type of library 
interests; on the policy 
level, to provide for par- 
ticipation of all special 
groups in the Association 
in the formulation of 
over-all policies in which 
they have an interest; 

(b) That the administrative 
mechanism for carrying 
on the affairs of the As- 
sociation should provide 
for a single channel of 
action; 


8. That the Association should 
be geared to operate primarily 
through voluntary effort of 
its membership, with the sec- 
retariat on the regional and 
national level serving as cata- 
lysts and aids to membership 
effort rather than as the op- 
erating staff. 


The annual report on reading 
trends showed that the average 
American book-reader in 1947 ap- 
parently was unconcerned about in- 
ternational problems, the atom 
bomb, or the recent war. His in- 
terest turned to his personal prob- 
lems, with housing second and busi- 
ness third. 


During the second Council meet- 
ing, Carl H. Milam urged librarians 
of the nation to enlist in a four 
year campaign setting forth the 
following goals which were adopted 
by the Council: 


1. Programs and types of serv- 
ice in every library which will 
contribute to the awareness 
and understanding of the 
urgent problems; 

2. Informational and educational 
materials in every library 
adequate in quantity, suitable 
in quality and variety, and so 
organized as to serve the pur- 
poses stated in the preamble; 
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3. Good library service for every 
American; 


4. Every library staffed by an 
adequate number of librari- 
ans, competent to perform the 
public service suggested 
above. 


In a move to bring librarians’ 
salaries into line with present-day 
living costs, the A. L. A. adopted 
minimum salary recommendations 
for professional, sub-professional, 
and clerical employees. The Board 
recommended that the previously 
adopted basic minimum entering 
salary of twenty-one hundred dol- 
lars be reaffirmed with a thirty- 
three and one-third percent cost of 
living adjustment to bring the min- 
imum annual beginning salary to 
twenty-eight hundred dollars. Sal- 
aries for sub-professional and cler- 
ical employees should be the same 
as prevailing rates for similar posi- 
tions in business and industry. 


The General Session on the eve- 
ning of January 3lst was devoted 
to a forum of the Marshall Plan 
under the leadership of Cyril O. 
Hould, dean of University College, 
University of Chicago. Brunson 
MacChesnay of Northwestern Uni- 
versity asked that aid be given to 
Europe through the Marshall Plan 
while Curtis MacDougall, also of 
Northwestern, favored aid through 
the United Nations. Louise Leon- 
ard Wright, Director of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, reiterated 
the need for cultural aid to Eu- 
rope, especially in replenishing li- 
braries. Librarians described in- 
dividual efforts which have been 
made to send books and other print- 
ed publications to European li- 
braries. 


The regular conference was de- 
voted to sectional and committee 
meetings. Particularly interesting 
and worthwhile were the two ses- 
sions of the Library Extension 
Division. Each state agency re- 
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ported on their recent accomplish- 
ments; common problems were pre- 
sented and suggestions and criti- 
cisms for their solution were dis- 
cussed. Robert D. Leigh, Director 
of the Public Library Inquiry, pre- 
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sented a discussion of the premises 
upon which the Inquiry is based 
and explained the purpose and 
methods of the Inquiry to a joint 
meeting of the Public Libraries and 
Trustees Division. 


1948 CONVENTION 


The 67th annual conference of 
the American Library Association 
will be held in Atlantic City from 
June 13-19 inclusive. An attend- 
ance of 7,000 delegates is antici- 
pated. The program will be built 
around the Four Year Goals and 


the theme will probably concern 
LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION. 

These attending are urged to 
make reservations early through 
the Housing Bureau, 16 Central 
Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


PROFESSIONAL READING 


The Arkansas Library Commis- 
sion has recently added to its col- 
lection the following books and 
pamphlets of interest to the public 
and school librarian: 

Arbuthnot, May Hill. CHIL- 
DREN AND BOOKS. Scott, 
1947. Children’s books are 
realistically and enthusiasti- 
cally presented in this text- 
book. Reading interests of 
children from the pre-school 
age through junior high school 
are included. Individual titles 
are evaluated, criteria for 
evaluation are given, and 
methods of presenting books 
are discussed. 

The Bibliographical Society of 
America. ARKANSAS IM- 
PRINTS, 1821-1876. Bowker, 
1947. A chronological listing 
of Arkansas imprints. 

BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION. 
A book list for young people, 
compiled by a joint committee 
of the American Library As- 
sociation and the National Ed- 
ucation Association. A. L. A., 
1947. A list especially prepared 
for young people who want to 
read adult books. 

Chicago. University. Graduate 
Library School. Library Insti- 
tute. LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


FOR LIBRARY SERVICE. A. 
L. A., 1947. A series of papers 
delivered at the University of 
Chicago Library Buildings In- 
stitute in 1946. Flexibility and 
functionalism in planning are 
emphasized. 


Dale, Edgar. AUDIO-VISUAL 
METHODS IN TEACHING. 
Dryden, 1946. A practical 
guide to the instructional use 
of audio-visual materials. 

DEAR MR. ARCHITECT: AN 
OPEN LETTER FROM THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. Com- 
mittee on Planning School Li- 
brary Quarters, American As- 
sociation of School] Librarians, 
a section of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young 
People of the American Li- 
brary Association, 1946. A 
pamphlet recently re-issued 
which outlines space require- 
ments, lighting, minimum es- 
sentials in furnishings and 
equipment, and shelving for a 
school library. 


Ditzion, Sidney Herbert. AR- 
SENALS OF A DEMOCRA- 
TIC CULTURE. A. L. A., 1947. 
A social history of the Ameri- 
can public library in the New 
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England and the middle states 
from 1850 to 1900. 

EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE. 
Wilson, 1947. With cumulative 
supplements. Describes, evalu- 
ates, and designates grade level 
for a long list of educational 
films. Both alphabetical and 
classified lists are included. 

Hackett, Francis. ON JUDGING 
BOOKS: IN GENERAL AND 
IN PARTICULAR. Day, 1947. 
A criticism of present day book 
reviewing and collection of the 
author’s reviews of books pub- 
lished during the past three 
years. 

Hirshberg, Herbert Simon and 
Melinat, C. H. SUBJECT 
GUIDE TO UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS. A. L. A., 1947. Pro- 
vides a subject approach to a 
wide group of government pub- 
lications selected for their 
great potential reference use. 

Joeckel, Carleton Burns and Win- 
slow, Amy. NATIONAL PLAN 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE. A. L. A., 1948. 
First published in mimeo- 
graphed form in 1946, this 
discusses what may be expect- 
ed of a good library and ap- 
praises the American public 
library of today. 

Mahony, Bertha, comp. ILLUS- 
TRATORS OF CHILDREN’S 
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BOOKS, 1744-1945. Horn 
Book, 1947. <A_ beautifully 
printed reference book on the 
illustrators of children’s books. 
Brief biographies and biblio- 
graphies of illustrators are 
valuable features of this pub- 
lication. 

Orton, Robert Merritt, comp. 
CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES: 1947. 8th ed. Wilson, 
1947. Spring (1948) supple- 
ment. Shows all available ti- 
tles in reprint editions of a 
given author and all titles of a 
given imprint. 

These books may be borrowed 
one month from the Arkansas Li- 
brary Commission. 

Two new publications which will 
be of special interest to librarians 
working with schools are: TEACH- 
ING THROUGH THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL LIBRARY, by 
W alraven and Hall-Quest; and 
AMERICA, PAST AND PRES- 
ENT, compiled by a class of teach- 
er-librarians under the direction of 
Eloise Rue. The latter, the most 
recent addition to the READING 
FOR BACKGROUND SERIES, is 
an annotated bibliography of 
stories which will be most useful 
with upper elementary grades. 
Both of these publications have 
been ordered for the Commission 
collection and will be available 
soon. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago announ- 
ces the appointment of Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson as Visiting Profes- 
sor this Summer Quarter, from 
June 29 to September 4, 1948. 
Dr. Johnson is Librarian and Dean 
of Instruction at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

During the Summer Quarter, Dr. 
Johnson will offer two courses at 
the graduate level. A course on 
college library administration will 


deal with the functions of the li- 
brary in higher education, and 
specifically with such matters as 
personnel of the college library, 
organization, plant, finances, hold- 
ings, and_ standards. Another 
course on the utilization of the li- 
brary in the instructional program 
of institutions of higher education, 
to be offered jointly with the De- 
partment of Education, will deal 
with the roles of the professor, the 
librarian, and the administrator in 
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the effective use of library re- 
sources. 

Dr. Johnson is well known in the 
profession for his many activities 
and publications in the field of the 
college curriculum and _ librarian- 
ship. He is the author of VITAL- 
IZING A COLLEGE LIBRARY 
(1939), and he was a member of 
the committee which wrote the 
1943 Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education 
entitled THE LIBRARY IN GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION. For several 
years he was Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Education Committee of the 
North Central Association, and he 
is at present a member of the 
Board of Editorial Consultants of 
the Journal of General Education 
and of the Board of Directors of 
the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries. 

The topic of the thirteenth An- 


nual Institute of the Graduate Li- - 


brary School of the University of 
Chicago will be Education for Li- 
brarianship. The Institute will be 
held at the University during the 
week of August 16-21, 1948. 
Recent years have witnessed an 
increasing interest in the problems 
of education for librarianship on 
the part of practitioners and educa- 
tors alike. Several library schools 
are currently subjecting the con- 
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tent of their curricula and their 
methods of instruction to search- 
ing examination, and a new pattern 
of library education is probably 
developing. At this time, the Grad- 
uate Library School feels that it 
is particularly appropriate to ex- 
amine systematically the whole 
program of education for librarian- 
ship in this country. 

Although the Institute will deal 
with problems in the education of 
librarians, it will by no means be 
limited in interest or in relevance 
to the staff members of library 
schools. It is also intended for the 
practitioners in librarianship and 
is being planned for the profession 
as a whole, since the entire profes- 
sion is affected by the educational 
programs adopted by the schools. 
Both practitioners and educators 
will contribute to the program. 

The Institute will deal with such 
topics as the place of professional 
education in the university, the re- 
lationship between education for li- 
brarianship and education for other 
professions, the pre-professional 
background of librarians, the con- 
tent of basic library training and 
training in special fields, and the 
state of advanced training and re- 
search in librarianship. 

The detailed list of topics and 
speakers will be announced soon. 


CHECKLIST OF STATE PUBLICATIONS NOW AVAILABLE 


The University of Arkansas, the 
depository for the state publica- 
tions of Arkansas, issues a CHECK- 
LIST OF ARKANSAS STATE 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKAN- 


SAS LIBRARY semi-annually. Li- 
brarians who do not receive this 
list are urged to add their library 
to the mailing list. By writing to 
the department issuing the publica- 
tion librarians may receive helpful 
material at little or no cost. 


THE STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION, 1937 — 1947 


The 1947 winter issue of THE 
ARKANSAS HISTORICAL 


QUARTERLY contains an article 
on the “Work of the State Library 


Commission, 1937-1947.” The arti- 
cle was written by Mrs. R. L. Dover 
(formerly Miss Leta Sowder), Mrs. 
Allie Beth Martin, and Miss Leila 
Heasley. 
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LIBRARY DEMONSTRATION BILL APPROVED BY SENATE 


The Library Demonstration Bill 
(S.48) passed the Senate by un- 
animous consent on Wednesday, 
February 25. . 

The following day the House ver- 
sion of the bill, (H.R.2465), was 


reported favorably by the Subcom- 
mittee on Education by a vote of 
6 to 1. Hearings were held before 
this committee during the special 
session, December 9-10, 1947. 


NEWS NOTES 


ARKANSAS STATE LIBRARY 
COMMISSION. Gladys Sachse, 
Acting Assistant Librarian, has 
resigned effective June 30. Miss 
Sachse plans to become a mem- 
ber of the Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College faculty. She served 
as Yell County Librarian for four 
years before coming to the Com- 
mission. Mrs. Harrold Kinkead, 
clerk-typist has also resigned. 
Mrs. Kinkead has taken a posi- 
tion as a dental assistant. 


BENTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. The 
Gann Memorial Library had its 
dedication Sunday afternoon 
March 21 in the form of an open 
house. The library building con- 
sists of the offices of the late 
Dr. Dewell Gann, Sr., with an ad- 
dition of a large reading room. 
The office, made of a bauxite 
mined near Benton, is thought 
to be the only structure of such 
material in the world. The li- 
brary building is a gift of Dr. 
and Mrs. Dewell Gann, Jr., Mrs. 
Ella Daugherty is librarian. 


DEWITT PUBLIC LIBRARY. Mrs. 
T. B. Hudson has recently been 
named librarian by the DeWitt 
Library Board. Mrs. Hudson is 
filling a vacancy left by the res- 
ignation of Mrs. W. P. Miller. 


HENDERSON STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE. Miss Allie C. 
Wilson has been appointed as 
head librarian to succeed Miss 
Patsy Koonce. Miss Wilson has 
been librarian at Little Rock Jun- 
ior College for the past three 
years. 


LITTLE ROCK PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY. Mrs. Catharine Chew 
has been appointed acting li- 
brarian by the Little Rock Li- 
brary Board. At the time of her 
appointment Mrs. Chew was ref- 
erence librarian. She served as 
Pulaski County Librarian for two 
years. 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. Miss Myrtle Deason, 
librarian, has announced the es- 
tablishment of a new library in 
the North Little Rock Boys’ Club. 
This library will be operated as 
a branch of the Public Library. 


PINE BLUFF A.M.&N. COLLEGE. 
A course, “INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS FOR THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY,” will be of- 
fered to the library group in con- 
nection with a General Workshop 
in Common School Development 
under the sponsorship of the Ar- 
kansas Education Department. 
Miss Leila Heasley, School Li- 
braries Consultant, Arkansas Li- 
brary Commission, and Mrs. 
Julia Howard, Librarian A.M.& 
N. College, will direct the course. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY LIBRARY. 
Miss Norah Martin, librarian, 
made her first bookmobile tour 
in April in their new Chevrolet 
panel truck. The truck was pur- 
chased with an appropriation 
from the county quorum court. 
The Home Demonstration Clubs 
in the county and Maynard 
School helped raise the money 
for the conversion of the truck 
into a bookmobile. 
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SNOOK MEMORIAL FUND. The broadcast weekly over Station 





auditorium of the Little Rock 
Public Library has been selected 
as a permanent memorial to the 
late Vera J. Snook. Miss Snook’s 
portrait, with a tablet to her 
memory, will be placed in the 
room, and a new musical instru- 
ment will be added. Mrs. D. D. 
Terry and Mrs. Edward Cornish, 
both members of the Little Rock 
Library Board, are serving as the 
memorial committee. Persons 
wishing to make contributions or 
obtain information may consult 
this committee or the Little Rock 
Public Library Staff. 


SPRINGDALE PUBLIC LI- 


BRARY. Mrs. W. J. Beavers has 
been appointed to the position 
of librarian to succeed Miss Byr- 
te Smyer. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY LI- 


BRARY. A quarter hour educa- 
tional radio program conducted 
by the county library staff is 


KUOA, Siloam Springs. The pro- 
gram is entitled YOUR LI- 
BRARY ON THE AIR. Mrs. Ovid 
Hively is Washington County Li- 
brarian. 


WHITE COUNTY LIBRARY. Miss 


Ellen Key, a member of the 
Searcy High School faculty, has 
been appointed librarian to fill 
the vacancy left by Mrs. Hazel 
Prichard who became Hempstead 
County Librarian last August. 
Miss Key is planning to attend 
library school this summer at 
George Peabody College. 


WOODRUFF COUNTY LIBRARY. 


Mrs. Dave Griffiths, librarian, is 
making her first trips this month 
in the new bookmobile. Woodruff 
County is the newest county to 
begin library service. Mrs. Grif- 
fiths plans to attend Louisiana 
State University Library School 
this summer. 








